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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In issuing this first number of a new volume, for a 
new year, we have only to say, that while still pursuing 
our plan, and following the stream of time in its course, 
we shall enter upon what we may call a new field. Hith- 
erto, as our readers must have observed, we have con- 
fined our attention almost exclusively to the first century 
of our colonial history, and to the period of our revolu- 
tionary war, leaving a large interval from the year 1705 
to the year 1765, almost entirely blank. This chasm 
we now purpose to fill up, in our leading articles, with 
such collections as we have in hand, together with such 
additional communications as others may supply; and 
we hope with good effect. 

We are aware that a considerable part of this period, 
(to wit, from 1705 to 1745, or later,) has been stigma- 
tized by Oldmixon, and after him by several others, as 
“the dark age”’ of Virginia ; and Burk indeed has even 
gone so far as to say, that during this period our colony 
was actually retrograde. We think, however, we shall 
be able to show conclusively that this is a great mistake ; 
and that our “ plantation” was steadily advancing, all the 
time, in culture and population, and in all the means of 
wealth and power, and preparing herself in fact for the 
contest and consummation that were to ensue. We shall 
show too, we think, effectively, that this period so dark 
and dismal to the eyes of these writers, was at least 
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brightened by some rays of morning light that promised 
a better and brighter day to come. We refer here, more 
particularly, to the Passage over the Mountains in 1714; 
the introduction of the posts in 1718 ; (or more properly 
perhaps twenty years afterwards ;) the completion of the 
College of William and Mary, in 1729; and the estab- 
lishment of the Virginia Gazette, in 1736; which was 
indeed the acquisition of a new organ for the diffusion of 
light in the land: and we must not forget, (what even a 
foreign historian has remembered to record,) that it was 
in this “ inglorious interval,” (as he terms it,) that a race 
of patriots, statesmen, orators and heroes—with Wash- 
ington himself at the head of them—was born, and part- 
ly trained for the service of the commonwealth and coun- 
try at the proper time. 

We will only add, that with the materials which we 
have already in hand for the illustration of this period, 
and with the whole range of our subject besides, we 
flatter ourselves that our present volume will not be the 
least valuable of the series, and we shall even hope that it 
may prove the most agreeable. 
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THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Tre Fourtn ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical 
Society was held in the Hall of the House of Delegates, 
on Thursday evening, the 12th ult., in the presence of a 
large and most respectable company—the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, members of the General Assembly, and 
many others, including a brilliant corona of ladies, attend- 
ing to grace the scene. The Hon. John Y. Mason, one of 
the Vice Presidents of the Society, (in the absence of the 
President,) presided, and, on taking the chair, read an ap- 
propriate and interesting Address in his own happy man- 
ner, and with pleasing effect. After this, Conway Robin- 
son, Esq., the Chairman of the Executive Committee, read 
the Annual Report of the Committee, shewing the past 
progress and present state of the Society, and glancing at 
some of the views of the Committee for the future—very 
gratifying to all present; and the Secretary, Mr. Maxwell, 
added a brief statement of the books, manuscripts, and 
other donations received during the past year. Mr. M. 
also announced, in proper terms, that Mr. Thomas Sully, 
the well-known artist, formerly of this city, but more re- 
cently of Philadelphia, had very handsomely offered and 
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engaged to paint a copy of his own celebrated portrait of 
Patrick Henry, (now in the possession of John Henry, Esq. 
of Red-Hill, Charlotte,) as a complimentary contribution 
to the generous cause in which the Society is engaged ;— 
and added that the portrait of such a man, by such an ar- 
tist, would of course be received with the most grateful 
acknowledgments of the Society, and justly prized as the 
most precious ornament of their historic hall. This an- 
nouncement was greeted with a lively demonstration of 
satisfaction and applause. 


Mr. M. also announced the names of the Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Society, elected during the past year. 


After these introductory proceedings, Wm. H. Macfar- 
Jand, Esq., read an able and interesting Discourse on the 
Life, Character, and Public Services of the late Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, an Honorary Member of the Society ; in 
which he bore his own personal testimony to the rare and 
eminent worth and merit of that distinguished citizen, 
whom he justly characterized as a profound jurist, an able 
advocate, a disinterested and incorruptible statesman ; and, 
to crown all, a cordial believer in Christianity, and a zeal- 
ous supporter of the Episcopal Church. Mr. M.’s treat- 
ment of his subject was highly proper and judicious through- 
out, and his delineations of the character of the deceased, 
more particularly, were marked by clear justice and nice 
discrimination. They touched of course responsive feel- 
ings; and it was evident indeed that they were not only 
fully approved, but warmly sanctioned by all who heard 
them. 


Mr. Speed, of Lynchburg, moved a resolution thanking 
Mr. M. for his able and interesting discourse, and request- 
ing him to furnish the Executive Committee with a copy 
of it, to be preserved in the archives, and published under 
their direction; which was unanimously adopted; and the 
Society adjourned. 


We may add, with confidence, that the whole proceed- 
ings of the evening have left the most agreeable impres- 
sions on the minds of all present, and such as cannot but 
greatly strengthen the Society in the approbation and favor 
of the public. 
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THE REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The members of the Society must have been gratified in 
observing that the “ Virginia Historical Register,’ conduc- 
ted by our Secretary, has, since our last annual meeting, 
contributed to diffuse useful and interesting information 
relating to the history of our State before and during the 
Revolution. This journal is read with increased satisfac- 
tion, and deserves ‘the support of every Virginian... The 
service rendered to the public by it, rightly estimated, must, 
we think, far exceed the value of all the pecuniary contri- 
butions which have been made to establish and support it. 

As we said in our report of December, 1848, “ we think 
its value will be increased when it can be so enlarged as to 
enable the publisher to embrace in it full and accurate in- 
formation as to the most important events happening about 
the period of its publication. as well as in relation to oc- 
currences of past times; and such enlargement may rea- 
sonably be expected if the patronage of this journal shall 
be equal to its merits.” 

He who supposes that we are merely chroniclers of the 
past, without regard to the present, has a very imperfect 
idea of the aim and objects of this Society. While com- 
memorating the deeds of our forefathers, we would yet pre- 
serve knowledge of the present, for the benefit of those 
who are to come after us. Thus viewed, the Historical 
Society of Virginia will have objects to accomplish so long 
as Virginia lasts. 

Nor are those objects undeserving the support of any 
one who is identified with this State in feeling or 1n inter- 
est. We wish to see Virginia advance in whatever will 
entitle her to a higher rank amongst any people who lay 
claim to civilization. The materials for history are of most 
benefit when they serve to make the present more illustri- 
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ous than the past, and the future improve still more upon 
the present. 

The extent to which this Society can be of use, must 
essentially depend upon the amount of its pecuniary means. 
It has now thirty-six life members, who have paid $50 each, 
of which $1,600 has been, and the rest will soon be, invest- 
ed as a permanent fund in certificates of debt of the State 
of Virginia. This permanent fund we hope to see soon 
enlarged to $2,000, by obtaining additional life members. 

Upon the interest of this fund, and what is paid by others 
than life members, we have to rely to pay the annual ex- 
penses. Enough has not been raised in this way to justify 
the publication, hitherto, of a second volume of the “ Early 
Voyages to America.” 

The manuscript embracing an account of all the voya- 
ges to and along the Atlantic coast of North America, from 
1573 to 1606, is, however, so far prepared, that we feel jus- 
tified in stating that this volume will be published so soon 
as we are furnished with sufficient funds; and this, we 
have reason to hope, may be during the present winter. 

In the message of the Governor of the State to the last 
Legislature, he bore strong testimony to the usefulness of 
this Society, and declared that Virginia owed it to herself 
to give it legislative countenance and assistance. This 
opinion was concurred in by the committee to whom the 
subject was referred. The bill reported for giving such as- 
sistance, there is reason to believe, would have passed last 
winter, except for the adjournment of the Legislature be- 
fore it was reached. This measure, or some other not less 
conducive to the welfare of the Society, it is hoped will, 
during the present session of the Legislature, meet its ap- 
probation. 

At the last annual meeting of the Society, there was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee a letter from Hugh B. 
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Grigsby, Esq., proposing to the Society to build a suitable 
house for the reception of its library and other treasures. 
This measure is only second in importance to that of ob- 
taining a certain, yearly income; and if the one should be 
obtained by the legislation of this winter, we shall take 
steps to obtain the other through voluntary subscriptions. 
The liberal offer of Mr. Grigsby to be one of a hundred 
gentlemen to subscribe for such a building $100 each, mak- 
ing $10,000, will be cordially seconded by several members 
of the committee, and, we feel assured, by a large number 
of our fellow-citizens. In Baltimore, the citizens subscri- 
bed thirty or forty thousand dollars, and erected, as well 
for their mercantile and city libraries, as for the library of 
the Maryland Historical Society, a building which does 
credit to their tase and liberality. 

A third object of great importance, is the obtaining from 
the archives of Great Britain such records and historical 
reminiscences as properly pertain to the elucidation of our 
history. This should be viewed as subordinate only to the 
obtaining a fire proof building in which to place such re- 
cords; and the obtaining an income for printing what is 
of sufficient value to be published. 

In such a building, and by such publication, there should 
be preserved and handed down memorials of all that is of 
interest in Virginia’s history, and of all who have added to 
Virginia’s fame. If, in addition, portraits of some of her 
greatest benefactors should be obtained to decorate the 
building, it will be a spot that may be visited with interest 
by her sons, not only in our day, but in after time. 
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GOVERNOR SPOTSWOOD. 


[We have some papers to submit relating to this gentleman, 
Colonel Alexander Spotswood, sometime Lieut. Governor, under 
the Earl of Orkney, of our Colony of Virginia, in the reigns of 
Queen Anne, and King George the First, whieh we deem it 
proper to preface with a brief account of him and of his admin- 
istration, taken from the History of Virginia by Sir William 
Keith, who was a eotemporary, and, most probably, personally 
acquainted with him :—all which, we hope, our readers will find 
agreeable. ] 


After the death of Governor Nott, in August 1706, the 
Administration fell into the hands of Edward Jennings, Esq. 
then President of the Council who had no occasion to hold 
any Assembly, so that all things remained quiet in Virgi- 
nia, until the year 1710, that Colonel lexander Spotswood 
came over Lieutenant-Governor, under the Earl of Orkney, 


in the same manner that Mr. Nott had done. 

This gentleman, who was born of Scotch parents at 
Tangier in Africa, and bred in the Army from his infancy, 
had a most excellent Genius for all Kinds of Business; and 
was likewise Master of such Application, that he seldom 
or never failed of succeeding in any thing he undertook. 
He had been dangerously wounded in the Breast, by the 
first Fire which the French made on the Confederates at 
the Battle of Hockstadt, and afterwards served with great 
Applause, during the Heat of that bloody War, as Deputy- 
Quarter-Master Gereral, under Mr. Cadogan, in the Duke 
of Marlborough's Army. He was well acquainted with 
Figures, and so good a Mathematician, that his Skill in 
Architecture, and in the laying out of Ground to the best 
Advantage, is yet to be seen in Virginia, by the Building 
of an elegant safe Magazine, in the centre of Williamsburgh, 
and in the considerable Improvements which he made to 
the Governor’s House and Gardens. He was an excellent 
Judge on the Bench, and knew perfectly well how to re- 
concile the People’s Liberties with the Rights of the Crown, 
which he always faithfully maintained. He projected a 
Law for the Regulation of the Indian Trade, whereby an 
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easy Provision was made of a perpetual Fund for instruc- 
ting the Indian Children in the Principles of Christianity ; 
and it succeeded wonderfully, until some designing Mer- 
chants in London, who conceived their particular Interest 
to be affected by that Law, procured a Repeal thereof from 
England, which unhappily put an End to the only practi- 
cable Scheme that had been yet attempted for converting 
the Indians. This Governor also contrived another Act for 
imptoving the Staple of Tobacco, by which the Quality 
thereof being examined, it was to be allowed or rejected 
by officers appointed for that Purpose in each County, who 
were obliged to build Storehouses at all the convenient 
Landing-places on the several Rivers, where the Planters 
were likewise obliged to lodge their merchantable Tobacco, 
and to take the Officers Notes for the Quantity more or less 
in Weight; which was to be deliver’d to the Bearer, and 
shipp’d off on Board what Vessel he pleased to direct ; by 
which means any Planter might go to a public Store or 
Shop, and buy any small Quantity of Goods he pleased 
with his Tobacco Notes; whereas before, he could not 
deal without selling at least one Hogshead. But this Law, 
which had an excellent Effect in the Country while it last- 
ed, proved likewise disagreeable to the private Interest and 

artial views of particular Men, who found Means to have 
it repealed. 

Colonel Spotswood, who was a perfect Master in all the 
Branches of the Military Art, kept the Militia of that Co- 
lony under exact Discipline; and in the year 1714, he 
went in Person, and, with indefatigable Labour, made the 
first certain Discovery of a Passage over the great Moun- 
tains; and indeed he was ever employed in some public 
Design for the Interest and Advantage of Virginia; never- 
theless by the factious Arts of some intriguing Men in the 
Council of their Province, who had neither Ability nor 
Courage, openly to contend with him, his Interest in Eng- 
land was at length so far undermined, that after he had gov- 
erned there to the almost universal Content of all the 
Country, for the Space of thirteen years, without any man- 
ner of Complaint, having ever been publickly exhibited 
against his Administration ; he was superseded in the year 
1723, by Major Drisdale, who then arrived Governor under 
the Earl of Orkney: &c. 
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Governor Spotswood’s Speech to the General Assembly, No- 
vember the 17th, 1714. 


[We copy this Speech, and the other historical documents 
immediately following it, from authentie copies of the originals 
in the Library of our Virginia Historical Society ; being some 
of the papers preserved by the care of Godfrey Pole, Esq., and 
presented to the Society, in 1836, by N. J. Winder, Esq., Clerk 
of the county court of Northampton, with a memorandum in 
which he states: ** These documents (which I have, for conve- 
nience of description, arranged into bundles, and numbered from 
1 to 12,) were found in the Clerk’s offiee of Northampton Coun- 
ty Court amongst a mass of the private papers of Godfrey 
Pole, who was Clerk of the Committee of Propositions and 
Grievances, in the House of Burgesses of Virginia, from 1718 
to 1727 inclusive; and are deemed worth preserving.” He 
adds that “ Mr. P.’s private papers, before mentioned, indicate 
that he was, for several years both before and after 1720, a law- 
yer of extensive practice and reputation as well in the General 
Court, then held at Williamsburg, as in the county courts of 
Gloucester, York, James City, Warwick, and Elizabeth City. 
He was also Clerk of Northampton county court, as appears 
by the Court Records, from the 28th June 1722, until his death 
which took place some short time previons to the 13th January, 
1729-30. This fact accounts for his private papers being found 
in the office of that county.” 

The papers we have selected for submission to the reader are 
not very important, but are yet of some value and interest for 
the new light which they serve to shed on a portion of our his- 
tory which has hitherto been considered as particularly obscure] 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CouNcIL AND House or BureegssEs. 


We now meet under the authority of another Soveraign 
than when we were last assembled. 
The Almighty has been pleased to call to his Mercy our 
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most Gracious and most Religious Queen; but has vouch- 
safed immediately to repair that loss to her Subjects, by 
fulfilling their desires in the next Successor, and by bless- 
ing our mother Country with Peace and harmony all ona 
Sudden, making fears and jealousies to vanish there, and 
jarrs to cease at the very name of King GeorGe. 

A Prince who can so easily influence the minds of his 
people even before his personal presence among them, 
seems to be peculiarly cutt out by Providence for Ruling 
remote Colonys ; and thereupon We in these remote parts 
are particularly obliged with thankful hearts to congratulate 
his Majesty’s Righful and Lawful accession to his Crown. 

It is a most sensible pleasure to me that the representa- 
tion I have now to make of the State of the ffrontiers dif- 
fers very much from that I laid before you last year. No 
Murther, no alarms have happened; but, on the contrary, 
satisfaction has been made for those formerly committed, 
by delivering some of the Guilty to Justice. 

And it is no less pleasing to me than I conceive it may 
be to you, that I have been able to reduce the Charge of 
guarding the ffrontiers to less than a third of that of the 
preceding years; besides I take the security I have provi- 
ded for the Country to be of such a nature, that if half the 
pains Le used to improve it, which I have taken to settle it, 
the strength of your barrier may, with time, be encreasing, 
and the expense decreasing. ’ 

For as, on the one hand, I have begun a Settlement of 
Protestant Strangers, several miles without an inhabitant, 
more of their Country Folks might be Induced to come 
over and join them, if they hear these meet with a favour- 
able Reception, (and sure, as they are of the same nation 
with our present Soveraign, they are as fit to be recommen- 
ded to your benevolence as the French Refugees of the 
Manakin Town formerly were.) So, on the other hand, 
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our Tributary Indians whom I am settling out with a few 
white men to accompany them in their Ranges, and to ob- 
serve their actions, or Correspondence with foreign In- 
dians, will need no longer such a Guard, when by the bless- 
ing of God they become Christians, according to a Treaty 
I have this year made with them, for educating all their 
Children in the faith of our Church. This may perhaps to 
some appear to be too remote a consideracon, but however 
since I jndge the undertaking to be practicable, as well as 
Religious, I cannot but have it very much at heart, and itis 
sufficient Encouragement to me to think Posterity may 
reap the benefit thereof. 

But for a more immediate advantage to the Colony, I 
recommend to your consultations some Regulations of the 
Indian Trade; for it’s not only almost quite lost, but even 
prov’d pernicious to this Dominion upon the ffooting it 
now is. I have discovered enough to convince me that the 
mischiefs we have of late years suffered from the Indians, 
are Chiefly owing to the clandestine Trade carried on by 
some ill men, and experience shews that it is not in the 
Government’s power to prevent it unless other measures be 
enacted. 

I am but too sensible of the injury done by last Sum- 
mer’s Drought, to the crops of Corn and Tobacco, and 
think it worthy your consideration, haw to Relieve the Peo- 
ple under the straits which many of them must this year 
be to discharge their Levys. 

Since your last Session, I have received a large quantity 
of Ammunition, with a number of very good arms and other 
necessarys of War given by her late Majesty for the service 
of this Country, and your enabling me to take better care 
of these than formerly has been of such like supplys, will 
not only be the best return you can make for so generous 
a Gift, and a full recompence for the pains I have taken in 
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soliciting and procuring it, but may also render an estate 
of Inheritance to your posterity. 

In fine, Gentlemen,—It cannot but be an advantage to 
Virginia that the good agreement of the Assembly should 
be among the first impressions received by our new Sove- 
raign ; and if there were any Danger of your being other- 
wise disposed, (of which I have not at present the least 
apprehension ;) I should not doubt but this single consid- 
eracon would be a sufficient motive to harmony. 


November the 17th, 1714. 


oe 


Governor Spotswood’s Speech to the General Assembly, April 
23rd, 1718. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


Such is the happy State of our Country, that you are not 
now convened to raise Supplys to defend your Estates, or 
to support the Government, but rather to find out the best 
ways and means to dispose of the greatest Bank of money 
that ever was at one time in the publick Treasury of Vir- 
ginia. 

Nor has this been paid in by the Taxable Inhabitants of 
the Colony, but arisen by Dutys laid by Foreign Importa- 
tions, and Neighboring Provinces must envy Virginia’s Ease 
from publick Levys, when they shall know that Eighty 
three pounds of Tobacco pr. poll is the total Sum that has 
been levyed on her people by all their acts of Assembly for 
Eleven years past. 


Your gratefullest acknowledgments are most justly due 
to the Ruler of the Universe, for the present Blessings you 
enjoy of a very flourishing, easy, and peacefull Condition. 
Never was the produce of our Lands and peoples labour 
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more in demand, or afforded larger returns. Never were 
your public Taxes more moderate, the yearly Levy in for 
mer times having often been above one hundred pr. poll. 
And never did your Frontiers continue under a more per- 
fect Tranquility with respect to the Indians, than for these 
five years past. 

Consider your Southern Neighbours, to know your own 
happiness. See how they are involved in debt by Indian 
Warrs, and cruelly harrast by Heathen Enemys who have 
it equally in their power to annoy us. 

I can remember the times you labour’d under worse Cir 
cumstances, when, in the first years of my administration, 
your chief Manufacture instead of supporting the planter’s 
ffamily, usually brought him in debt ; when War was judg- 
ed the only means to preserve this Colony, and when a 
Bill was formed to raise twenty thousand pounds to carry 
it on. 

Reflect who restrain’d you then from that violent Pro- 
ceeding, and if ] have secured your Welfare by other Mea- 
sures, and saved you an Expense of Blood and Treasure, 
they must be strangely perverse who can continue to cla- 
mour (when their Country Prospers) merely because it hath 
not been rescued after their ffancys. 

I hope you will think fit to pursue the Stepps I have ta- 
ken to compass these happy Ends, for to be careless of 
Engagements a Governour has entered into for your sakes, 
may prove more pernicious to you and your Posterity, than 
it can be dishonourable to him ; a disappointed Indian be- 
ing a dangerous person, and no people in the world more 
apt than they to revenge Breach of Treaty. 

The ffive United Nations of Indians to the. Northward 
have shown a disposition to break with us, and the Indians 
under the Protection of this Government, telling us plainly 
in their phrase, that the Covenant Chain formerly made 
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with my Lord Howard, is grown rusty and wants to be 
brightened; and a considerable Body of them were actu- 
ally on their march to infest our Frontiers, when I the last 
Fall hastened away to New York to prevent the evill Con- 
sequences of their nearer approach. And some prelimi- 
naries for that purpose have been offered which shall be 
laid before you. AndI shall leave it to your Consideration 
to determine whether any further measures shall be taken 
to preserve these people’s ffriendshipp. 

But let me tell you that if a Treaty be set on foot, the 
Indians insist upon having it carried oa at Albany: and no 
man goes on Publick Embassys, more than a Warfare, at 
his own Charges; Neither can any reasonable man think 
it just that the many expensive and fatiguing Expeditions 
Ihave undertaken purely for the Countreys service should 
be defrayed by my own private purse. 

It is the King’s pleasure that I should communicate to 
you some additional! Instructions relating to Acts of As- 
sembly which may affect the Trade and Shipping of Great 
Britain, and in laying before you the order for repealing 
the late Act which respected the Indian Trade, you will 
also know what I have further in command from his Ma- 
jesty to recommend to you. 

Gentlemen,—I have had the Happiness of a good Agree- 
ment with former Assemblys even when there were Neces- 
sitys and Troubles to perplex and ruffle their Tempers, and 
now that you have abundant reason to be easy in your 
Countrey’s peacefull State, to be cheerfull under your own 
thriving Circumstances, and to be joyfull for his present 
Majesty’s auspicious Reign, it must be allowed that Wee 
have in this Meeting still a better foundation for Harmony, 
and as I am intirely disposed to keep up a good under- 
standing with you, 1 hope you will be cautious of being 
any ways misled, and will act as if you sincerely desired 
to second this Intention of mine. 

2 
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The Address of the House of Burgesses, Presented May 30th, 
1718. 


To the Hon’ble Alexander Spotswood his Ma'ties Lieut. Govern’r 
of Virginia. 


Tue Humspre Appress or THE House or Burgesses. 
May it Please your Honour, 


We his Ma’ties Faithfull Burgesses of this his most An- 
tient Colony and Dominion of Virginia, now met in Assem- 
bly, having maturely considered your Hon’s Speech, at 
the opening of this Session, and your Message of the Ninth 
Instant, together with the severall papers you thought fit to 
lay before us: Do return our hearty thanks for the same, 
and with all humility take leave to acquaint you, That as 
you were pleased to signifye to us, We were Convened, 
not to raise Supplys to defend our Estates, or to Support 
the Government; But to find the best Ways and Means to 
dispose of the greatest Bank of money That ever was at 
one time in our publick Treasury, 

We humbly apprehend That £1000. thereof, cannot be 
appropriated to a better use, than towards the Education 
and Support of the youth of this Colony, in the College of 
William and Mary, which hath been so happily Founded 
by the gracious Bounty of his Majesty’s Royall Predeces- 
sors. And We having prepared a Bill for that purpose— 
Doubt not of your Honour’s ready Concurrence in a De- 
sign which may prove so truly beneficial to us and our 
Posterity. 

We assure your Honour, We have had due regard to 
all Engagements requisite to be discharged out of the pub- 
lick Treasury: And it is a very great Satisfaction to find 
our Country under a Necessity of Exhausting but an in- 
considerable Sume of the Revenue therein. But as We 
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think it absolutely necessary for the promoting of the Trade 
of this Colony, That the Remainder should Circulate in the 
Countrey, We have by a Bill prepared for that End, direc- 
ted, That a Sume not Exceeding £8000. may be put out 
at Interest, as the best means We can find to improve the 
same: And hope for your Honour’s Concurrence thereto. 

As it was our Duty, so we have with the greatest readi- 
ness, applied ourselves to Consider, what his Ma’tie was 
most graciously pleased to recommend to us with respect 
to the Indian Company ; and have Considerately Inspected 
those Accounts which They have laid before us: And are 
of opinion That £100. advanced by them, towards building 
a Magazine, be repaid the said Company out of the pub- 
lick money. But as it doth not appear to us, That any 
other Sumes, mentioned in the said Company’s accounts, 
have been expended for the benefit of this Countrey, We 
should be urijust to ourselves and those We represent, if 
We agree to allow the same. 

We are not apprized of any abuses in the Indian Trade, 
and therefore cannot lay it under any Regulations: But 
shail always be willing to take proper measures, for pre- 
venting both the Irregularitys of the Traders, and the ill 
Consequences thereof. 

Your Honour having been pleased to inform us, That 
the Northern Indians expect, We should renew the Treaty 
made with them by the Lord Howard: We can make no 
other answer thereto than That (as We know of no Viola- 
tion of that Treaty on our parts) We must, humbly referr, 
what is propper to be done in that affair, to your Honour 
and the Council, Who, We are intirely Satisfied, will take 
such Measures, as are most Expedient, to preserve the 
Friendship of those Nations. 

We Conceive by the severall Treatys, your Honour 
hath made with the Indians, your Design was, to settle a 
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Barrier to our Frontiers, against the Incnrsions of Forreign 
Indians, But seeing the Saponys are the only people that 
have comply’d with their Treaty, We are of opinion your 
first good Intention is thereby frustrated, and cannot think 
the keeping upp Fort Christanna purely for their Security, 
any ways reasonable: and hope they may be content with 
the same protection other Tributarys enjoy. 


We humbly Conceive the Hostages delivered by the 
Cattawbaw Indians, were taken for the Security of the In- 
dian Traders; and think it reasonable, That as that Law 
which Erected the Indian Company, is repealed; They 
should be returned in such manner as may best preserve a 
good Understanding with that people, In Case the persons 
concerned in that Trade, do not think it worth their while 
to maintain them. 

As the account your Honour hath given us, of your 
many fatiguing Journeys undertaken for the Service of this 
Government, Convinces us of your great Diligence; So Sir, 
We hope they will give you the Satisfaction of reflecting 
that you have deserved the Salary allowed by his Majesty. 


On Consideration of the Royall Instruction you were 
pleased to lay before us, We have prepared an humble Ad- 
dress to our Soveraign, beseeching him to recall his addi- 
tional Instruction, Whereby he hath signified his pleasure, 
That the Governour here, do not for the future pass any Act 
which may affect the Trade and Shipping of Great Britain, 
until it hath been there approved ; and that he will permit 
our Governour, to pass any Act That shall by the Generall 
Assembly be thought for the Service of his Majesty and 
this Government. And likewise thought it requisite in the 
said Address, to beseech his Majesty that the power with 
which his Governour is vested, in Appointing the Judges 


of Courts of Oyer and Terminer, may be limited ; for that | 
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We apprehend, such power may prove of Dangerous Con- 
sequence. 

The Bills which have been sent up by us to the Council, 
are cheifly founded upon the Greivances and Propositions 
of the people whome We Represent; And We hope Sir, 
That those which have had the Approbation and Concur- 
rence of their Honours will Obtain your Favourable 
Assent. 


Governor Spotswood’s Answer to the Address of the General As- 
sembly. 


As I may well thank you Gentlemen for the opportunity 
you have afforded me to show my Moderation in Gouvern- 


ment, So I must give you thanks for this Change in your 
behaviour, and that you are come at last to Express your- 
selves in more respectfull Terms. Tho’ the matter of your 
present Representation be still generally such as I can by 
no means concurr with you therein; But I shall not keep 
contending with you thereupon: For when I consider the 
daily charge of your sitting, I judge it is not worth while, 
And my thoughts are Le jeu ne vaut pas la Chandelle. What 
I lefi at the opening of this Session to your Consultation, 
I perceive you now referr back to me to advise with the 
Council thereupon, So that the Measures to be taken with 
the Northern Indians is a Work now to be begun, And 
such is the Circumstances of the Government, that I think 
it cannot be perfected without your assistance: But I ob- 
serve by your reading Bills twice in one day That you are 
hurrying all Business over, and understand that it is out of 
an Impatience to be at your own plantations in the ap- 
proaching Holydays; Wherfore I am willing to give youa 


Q* 
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Recess by adjournment for a ffortnight or a month as it 
shall please you, And whatever Bills you have ready to be 


offered for my assent, I shall 


either this day pass them, or 


take time to consider them during your adjournment. 


A LIST OF THE HOUSE OF BURGESSES, 


Assembled April the 23d, 1718. 


Vireinia: Sc. 


William Randolph. 
John Bolling. 

John Stith. 

Francis Hardiman. 
Edward Goodrich. 
Robert Hall. 
Henry Harrison. 
Sam’ll Thompson. 
William Bridger. 
Arthur Smith. 
John Lear. 

James Reddick. 
William Crafford. 
Willis Wilson. 


Henrico. 


Charles 
City 

Fan 

George. 


Surry. 


Tsle of 
Wight. 
Nanse- 
mond. 


Norfolk. 


Maximilian Boush. 
Horatio Woodhouse 
Henry Jenkins. 
Thomas Wyth. 
William Cole. 

Cole Digges. 
William Barber. 
James Burwell. 
James William Brodnax. 
City. 3 George Marable. 
Jamestown. Mr. Arch. Blair. 


Princess 
Anne. 

Elizabeth 
City. 


Warwick 


= 


imond. 


Accomac. 


New 
Kent. 
King 
William. 
King and 
Queen. 


Glocester 
Midd’. 
Essex. 
Stafford. } 


Nich. Merriwether. 
James Stanup. 
Orlando Jones. 
Thomas Johnson. 
Jobn Baylor. 
George Braxton. 
Henry Willis. 
Thomas Buckner. 
Gawen Corbin. 
Jobn Grimes. 
John Hawkins. 
Wm. Dangerfield. 
George Mason. 
George Ffitzhugh. 
Daniel Mackarty, 
Speaker. 
George Eskridge. 
eter Presly. 
Christo; »her Neale. 
Wm. W oodbridge. 
Thomas Griffin. 
Edwin Conway. 
James Ball. 
Tully Robinson. 
Solomon Ewell. 


Westmore- 
land. 


Northum- 
berland. 
Rich- 


Lancas- 
ter. 


Northamp- 





Colledge. Major John Custis. 


William Waters. 
Charles Floyd. 


Totall 52. 


ton. 
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NUMBER OF TITHABLES IN VIRGINIA. 
IN 1722. 


Henrico, 1842. Hanover, 1324. 
Prince George, 1315. Glocester, 3109. 
Surrey, 1701. Middlesex, 1055. 
Isle of Wight, 1715. Essex, * Piss. 
Nansemond, 1437. Dichmond, 1020. 
Norffolk, 1094, Stafford, 1503. 
Princess Anne, 0954. Westmoreland, 1763. 
Elizabeth City, 0654. Lancaster, 1147. 
Warwick, 0581. Northumberland, 1521. 
York, 1439, Accomac, 1055. 
James City, 1286. Nerthampton, 0809. 
Charles City, 0918. King George, 0915. 
New Kent, 1190. 

King William, 1918. !Totall, 37750. 
King and Queen, 2337. 


THE PASSAGE OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 


[The following contemporary notice of this exploit occurs in 
a work entitled “The Present State of Virginia,” by the Rev. 
Hugh Jones. Published in 1724.] 


“Governor Spotswood, whe ¢ undertook the great dis- 
covery of a passage over the «.ountains, attended with a 
sufficient guard of pioneers and gentlemen, with a supply 
of provisions, passed these mountains and cut his Majes- 
ty’s name upon a rock upon the highest of them, naming 
it Mt. George, and in complaisance to him, the gentlemen 
called the mountain next to it Mt. Alexander. For this 
expedition, they were obliged to provide a great quantity 
of horse-shoes, things seldom used in the eastern parts of 
Virginia, where there are no stones. Upon which account, 
the Governor upon his return presented each of his com- 
panions with a golden horse-shoe, some of which I have 
seen covered with valuable stones, resembling heads of 
nails, with the inscription on one side, ‘ Sic juvat transcen- 
dere montes.’ This he instituted to encourage gentlemen 
to venture backward and make discoveries and settlements, 
any gentleman being entitled to wear this golden shoe who 
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could prove that he had drank his Majesty’s health on Mt. 
George.” 

Mr. J. adds, “ he built a fort called Fort Christina, not so 
far back, where [ have seen seventy-seven Indian children 
at school at a time at the Governor’s sole expense. The 
children could read and say their catechism and prayers 
tolerably well. But this pious design being laid aside 
through opposition of pride and interest, Mr. Griffin was 
removed to the college to teach the Indians placed there 
by the benefactions of Mr. Boyle. The Indians so loved 
and adored him, that I have seen them lift him up in their 
arms, and they would have chosen him king of the Sapo- 
ney nation.” 


GOVERNOR SPOTSWOOD’S FAMILY. 


[We copy the following additional items of information rela- 
ting to Governor Spotswood’s family, from an interesting pam- 
phlet entitled “ A History of St. George’s Parish in the County 
of Spotsylvania and Diocese of Virginia.” By the Rev. Philip 
Slaughter. Published in 1847.] 


The following genealogy is given upon the authority of 
a venerable lady, (still living,) who is the grand-daughter 
of Lady Spotswood. 

Governor Spotswood married a Miss Brayne, in England. 
He had two sons, Robert and John. Robert was supposed 
to vet nag killed by the Indians. John married Miss 


Dandridge, and was the father of General Alexander, and 
John Spotswood, of the revolution. 

The Governor had two daughters, Kate and Dorothea, 
the former of whom married a Mr. Moore, and the latter a 
Dandridge. 

The Indian woman, called Wirgina by some authors, 
was named Catena. After Governor Spotswood’s death, 
she lived with General Alexander Spotswood, of Newpost, 
and then with Francis Thornton, of Fall Hill, where she 
died and was buried. When the family passed Germanna 
on their way to Culpepper, Catena would leave the car- 
riage and wander over the scenes of her youth. She nursed 
General Alexander Spotswood, and whenever he met her 
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in after life, he would throw his arms about her and em- 
brace her. 

Lady Spotswood, the Governor’s widow, married the 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, of Culpepper, who was a very hand- 
some and accomplished gentleman. Lady Spotswood had 
been induced to break an engagement with Mr. Thompson, 
upon the ground that it would be a diminution of her honor 
and the dignity of her family to marry a person in the sta- 
tion of a cTongeies To remove this objection the follow- 
ing letter was written, which is now published as a literary 
curiosity, as well as for the gratification of the numerous 
relatives of the distinguished couple.* 


Copy of a Letter from the Rev. John Thompson to Lady Spots- 
wood, 


“ MapaM, 

“ By diligently perusing your letter, I perceive there isa 
material argument, which I ought to have answered ; upon 
which your strongest objection, against compleating my hap- 
piness would seem to depend, viz. That you wou’d incur 
ye censures of ye world for marrying a person of my sta- 
tion and character. By whichI understand that you think 
it a diminution to your honor and ye Dignity of your Family 
to marry a person in ye station of a Clergyman. Now, if 
I can make it appear that ye ministerial office is an employ- 
ment, in its nature ye most honorable and in its effects ye 
most beneficial to mankind, I hope your objections will 
immediately vanish, yt you will keep me no longer in sus- 
pense, and misery, but consummate my happiness. 

I make no doubt, Madam, but yt you will readily grant 
yt no man can be employed in any work more honourable, 
than what immediately relates to ye King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, and to ye salvation of souls, immortal in 
their nature and redeemed by the Blood of the Son of God. 
The powers committed to their care cannot be exercised by 
Hep, Ye greatest Princes of earth, and it is ye same work 
i. 14, 0 kind and in ye same in the Design of it, wth yt of 

ye blessed Angels, who are ministering spirits for those 
who shall be Heirs of Salvation. It is the same Business 


* I am indebted for the original letter to Mr. Murray Forbes, of Falmouth, 
who is allied by marriage to the family. 
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yt ye Son of God discharged when he condescended to 
dwell amongst men. Which engages men in ye greatest 
acts of doing Good, in turning sinners from ye error of 
their ways, and by all wise and prudent Means, in gaining 
souls untoGod. And the faithful and diligent Discharge 
of this holy Function gives a Title to ye highest Degree 
of Glory in the next world; for they yt be wise, shall 
a 3, Shine as ye brightness of ye Firmament, and they yt 
turn many to Righteousness as ye stars for ever and 
ever. 

All nations, whether learned or ignorant, whether civil 
or barbarous, have agreed in this as a dictate of natural 
Reason, to express their Reverence for ye Deity, and their 
Affection to Religion, by bestowing extraordinary Privile- 
ges of Honour upon such as administer in holy things, and 
by providing liberally for their Maintenance. And yt ye 
Honour due to the holy Function flows from ye Law of 
Nature, appears from hence; yt in ye earliest Times ye 
civil and sacred Authority were united in the same Person. 
Thus Melchisedeck was King and Priest of Salem; and 
among ye Egyptians ye Priesthood was joined with ye 

Crown. The Greeks accounted ye Priesthood of 
equal Dignity with Kingship; wch is taken notice of 
by Aristotle in several places of his Politicks. And 
among ye Latins we have a Testimony from Virgil, yt at 
ye same time Anias was both Priest and King. Nay, Mo- 

ses himself, who was Prince of Israel before Aaron 
xxiv, 6, Was consecrated, officiated as Priest in yt solemn sac- 
rifice by wch ye Covenant with Israel was confirmed. 

And ye primitive Christians always expressed a mighty 
value and esteem for their Clergy, as plainly appears by 
Ecclesiastical History, And even in our Days, as bad as 
ye World is, those of ye Clergy who live up to ye Dignity 
of their profession, are generally reverenced and esteemed 
by all religious and well disposed Men. 

From all which, it evidently appears, yt in all Ages and 
Nations of ye World, whether Jews, Heathens, or Christi- 
ans, great Honour and Dignity has been always conferred 
upon ye Clergy. And, therefore, Dear Maday, from hence 
you may infer how absurd and ridiculous those Gentle- 
men’s Notions are, who wou’d fain persuade you yt mar- 
rying with ye Clergy wou’d derogate from ye Honour and 
Dignity of your Family. Whereas, in strict reasoning the 
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contrary thereof wou’d rather appear, and yt it would very 
much tend to support ye Honour and Dignity of it. Of 
this, I hope you’ll be better convinced, when you consider 
the Titles of Honour and Respect yt are given to those 
who are invested wth ye ministerial Function amply dis- 
played in ye Scriptures. Those invested wth yt character 
are called ye Ministers of Christ, Stewards of ye Mysteries 
of God, to whom they have committed ye Word of Recon- 
ciliation, ye Glory of Christ, Ambassadors for Christ, in 
Christ’s stead, Co-workers with him, Angels of the Church- 
es. And when it is moreover declared yt whosoever de- 
spiseth them, despiseth not Man but God. All which Titles 
shew yt upon many accounts they stand called, appropria- 
ted and devoted to God himself. And therefore, if a Gen- 
tleman of this sacred and honourable character should be 
married to a Lady, though of ye greatest extraction and 
most excellent personal qualities, (which I’msensible you’re 
endowed with,) can be no disgrace to her, nor her family, 
nor draw ye censures of ye world upon either, for such an 
action. And therefore, Dr Madam, your argument being 
refuted you can no longer consistently refuse to consum- 


mate my happiness. JOHN THOMPSON. 
May, 1742. 


THE PRAISE OF A GOOD WIFE. 


O what a treasure is a virtuous wife, 

Discrete and loving: not one gift on earth 
Makes a man’s life so highly bound to heaven ; 
She gives him double forces, to endure 

And to enjoy; by being one with him, 

Feeling his joies and griefes with equal sense ; 
And, like the twines Hippocrates reports, 

If he fetch sighs, she draws her breath as short: 
If he lament, she melts herself in teares : 

If he be glad, she triumphs; if he stirre, 

She moves his way; in all things his sweet ape: 
And is, in alterations passing strange, 

Himselfe divinely varied without change.— Chapman. 
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COLONEL MALLORY. 


Hampton, Nov. 19Tx, 1850. 


Dear Sir»—According to promise, I send you a brief 
notice of Colonel Francis Mallory, of this county ; whose 
gallant bearing and noble death, in our revolutionary war, 
are still freshly remembered in this part of the country, 
though they have not yet found their way into any history 
of our State. 

Of the family of Col. Mallory it is unnecessary to speak, 
as the subject could interest but few of your readers. His 
ancestors emigrated from England at an early period and 
settled in this county. A rather free indulgence in politics, 
in the old country, (a passion not wanting, I believe, in 
some of their descendants in the new,) led to this change 
of residence. Nothing is known of them except as “ Jus- 
tices,” “ Vestry Men,” &c., until the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary War, when we find Francis Mallory and his 
brother Edward serving as officers in the regiment raised 
for the defence of the county. 

Elizabeth City, from its exposed situation, suffered much 
from the attacks of the enemy, some of whose ships were 
almost always lying in Hampton Roads, and the other es- 
tuaries of the Chesapeake. The county, you know, forms 
a narrow neck of land jutting into the Bay, and is besides 
indented by several navigable streams of easy access to an 
enemy commanding the water.” The lands being for the 
most part rich and the people wealthy, a strong temptation 
was thus held out, and scarcely a week passed without a 
visit from some hostile party. The farms were plundered 
of slaves, cattle, and produce, and the good people kept 
in such a state of alarm that many families removed to the 
upper country, 
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In these skirmishes, Col. Mallory bore an active part, 
for the troops chiefly relied on for defence were the militia 
of the adjacent country. To defend their own homesteads 
from the marauders, was their first duty, and while their 
performances were not on a scale sufficient to attract much 
notice abroad, the service exacted was not the less dange- 
rous or difficult. 

Near the close of the war, Col. Mallory was taken pri- 
soner, and closely confined for several weeks on board a 
British ship lying in Hampton roads. He was threatened 
with a trip to England for trial, and harshly treated. His 
brother, Capt. Edward Mallory, of whom mention is made 
in the Memoir of Comm, Samuel Barron, which appeared 
in the last number of the Historical Register, was untiring 
in his efforts to procure Col. M.’s release , and it was not 
until the capture of Capt. Brown, as detailed in the Regis- 
ter, that the Colonel was set atliberty. The “ flag of truce 
which came from the fleet with surgeons to attend Brown,”’ 
effected an exchange of the two officers, but ‘ Brown’s 
situation did not admit of removal, and after lingering about 
two months he died.” On his death-bed, Brown gave to 
Capt. Edward Mallory, a sword, which is, I believe, now 
in possession of his grandson. 

When leaving the ship, Col. Mallory was advised by the 
Admiral to keep quiet, for if found again in arms and in 
their power, his life would pay the forfeit. This threat, 
however, Col. M. did not regard, and an opportunity offer- 
ing in a few days, he was once more at his old work with 
zeal somewhat quickened by his harsh imprisonment. 

News came to the county that a large body of English 
troops, under the command of Col. Dundas, had landed in 
the lower part of York county, and were making their way 
down with the plunder taken from the neighbouring farms. 
Col. M.’s knowledge of certain movements among the 
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shipping, while a prisoner, enabled him to divine their ob- 
ject, and to judge of the route they would take to regain 
the fleet. His plans were at once formed, and placing 
himself at the head of a company of Militia quartered in the 
neighbourhood, he marched out to intercept the enemy. 
A bridge, known at that day as “ Tompkin’s,” connects 
the counties of York and Elizabeth City; on both sides 
of the road leading to which is a dense forest. The plan 
was to destroy this bridge, and post his men in the wood 
to await the coming of Dundas and his forces—which were 
known greatly to outnumberthe Americans. Inthe mean 
while, two mounted men were sent ahead to reconnoitre 
and bring back information of their proceedings, but com- 
ing suddenly up with the advanced guard of the British, 
the Americans were so hotly pursued that they dashed into 
the woods and escaped, leaving their friends in total igno- 
rance of the near approach of Dundas. At a turn of the 
road, some half a mile from the bridge, our troops found 
themselves confronted by the enemy, and nothing remain- 
ed but to retreat or fight. The road here ran through an 
old field, and in this position 40 militia encountered be- 
tween 3 and 400 disciplined soldiers. From the disparity 
of the forces engaged, the British expected a feeble resis- 
tance; but in this they were disappointed. The Americans 
bravely maintained the unequal conflict, and resolutely 
stood their ground. Captain Stewart and Lieut. Salisbury 
were killed, and two other British officers severely wounded. 
Six privates of our party were killed. The enemy became 
much exasperated, and made a desperate charge. It was 
evident that our men must be defeated, and our little band 
began to waver. At this juncture a cavalier of the old 
stamp, Mr. Jacob Wray, who had been out hunting and 
had been drawn to the spot by the firing, rode up to Col. 
Mallory and begged him to mount behind him and save his 
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life. This Col. M. refused. At this moment the British 
Dragoons charged—when Wray put spurs to his steed, 
which was fleet of foot, and by leaping a fence and double 
ditch, succeeded in effecting his escape. Col. Mallory 
with a few men, still kept up the fight, and no sooner was 
he recognized by the enemy, than the order was given to 
shoot him down. This was promptly executed, and he fell 
covered with wounds. Not satisfied with this, his body 
was horribly mangled by the hoofs of the horses, and the 
swords and bayonets of their savage riders. His widow 
could scarcely recognize his person, and his buff vest, long 
preserved in the family, was marked with eleven bayonet 
holes. 

Col. M. was about 40 years old, when killed,—was tall 
and well-made, and altogether remarkably handsome. He 
was three times married—twice before he was 21, and once 
just after. His last wife was Mary King, sister to Miles 
King, Sr., of Hampton, afterwards of Norfolk. He left 
one son and three daughters. Col. Mallory, and his wife’s 
nephew, Henry King, who also fell by his side, were buried 
in the same grave, about a mile from the scene of action, 
and near the mansion of the late George Wythe. 


F. M. 


P.S. I send you also the following extract from the 
Virginia Gazette, of the time, giving an account of the 
action in a letter written the day after the affair; and which 
you may perhaps think proper to preserve in the Register. 
It is, however, a little incorrect in some of its details, as I 
shall note at the foot. 


Richmond, Mareh 17, 1781. 


“ Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Hampton, to 
his friend in Williamsburg, dated March 9. , 

“Yesterday morning, about two o'clock, the bold and 
enterprising Col. Dundas, at the head of three hundred of 
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traitor Arnold’s plunderers, landed at Robert Shield’s farm, 
on the north side of Back* river, marched immediately by 
detachments, surprised several defenceless stables, and stole 
about thirty mares and colts; encouraged by this success, 
mounted a party of Symco’s legion, advanced as far as the 
half-way house between York and Hampton, with a full 
determination to sciver all the rebels he fell in with; there 
they made a halt, killed a cow or two, and issued several 
days back rations. Colonels Curle and Mallory lay in that 
quarter with about forty militia, and began to skirmish with 
the enemy, who moved on cautiously towards Newport 
News. The militia on their flanks harassed them in such 
a manner as to oblige the bold Colonel to divest himself of 
some of his plunder, and make the best of his way to his 
shipping that had previously came up James River to New- 
port News. The militia took possession of Tomkins’s 
bridge, and galled the enemy for some time, although fight- 
ing the odds of ten to one. In the skirmish, Colonel Mal- 
lory with six privates fell, and Colenel Curle was taken 
prisonert with four others, that experienced cruel treat- 
ment of the enemy. Colonel Dundas had his horse shot 
under him. Captain Stewart killed, Lieutenant Salisbury, 
and two other officers wounded. Major Callis, command- 
ing a small party of volunteer horse, came up with the 
enemy, and galled their flanks, which obliged them to take 
the shortest route through the swamps, marching several 
miles in water half leg deep. They got on board their 
vessels about 8 o’clock, and sailed for Portsmouth In the 
course of the day, seven of their party fell into our hands, 
who were sent on to head quarters.” 


* This should be Poquosin river. 


+ This is a mistake. Colonel Curle, according to the state- 
ments of the old inhabitants of the county, was not in the ac- 
tion, being sick at home. He was a brave and aetive officer, 
and his memory is still warmly cherished in these parts, but 
owing to the cause mentioned he had no share in the honor of 
the day.—F. M. 
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THE CIVIL POLITY OF VIRGINIA. 


[As many of our fellow citizens are ruminating, at this time, 
upon the subject of the revisal of the Constitution of the State, 
we have thought it might be seasonable and proper to furnish 
our readers with a slight sketch of the history of the Civil Pol- 
ity of Virginia from the beginning to the present day; and we 
have accordingly, taken the following memoranda, or notes to 
serve, from Beverley, Jefferson, and other writers at hand,— 
which we here submit. } 


The first settlement of our Colony of Virginia, was under 
the direction of an incorporated company of Merchants 
in London, who were authorised by their Charter, from 
King James I. to make a government for the colonists. 

The first Constitution of Government appointed by them, 
was by a President and Council, which Council was nom- | 
inated by the Corporation, or Company in London, and 
the President annually chosen by the people in Virginia. 

In the year 1610, this Constitution was altered, and the 
Company obtained a new grant of his Majesty ; whereby 
they themselves had the nomination of the Governor, who 
was obliged to act only by advice in Council. 

In the year 1620, an Assembly of Burgesses was first 
called from all the inhabited parts of the Country, who sat 
in consultation with the Governor and Council, for settling 
the public affairs of the Plantation. 

When the Company was dissolved (in the year 1624,) 
the King continued the same method of government, by a 
Governor, Council, and Burgesses ; which three being uni- 
ted were called the General Assembly. 

This General Assembly debated all the weighty affairs of 
the Colony, and enacted laws for the better government of 
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the people; and the Governor and Council were to put 
them in execution. 

The Governor and Council were appointed by the King, 
and the Assembly chosen by the people. 

Afterwards the Governor had a more extensive power 
put into his hands, so that his assent in all affairs became 
absolutely necessary ; yet was he still bound to act by ad- 
vice of Council in many things. 

Until the rebellion in 1676, the Governor had no power 
to suspend tae Councillors, nor to remove any of them 
from the Council-Board. Then a power was given him of 
suspending them, but with proviso, that he gave substantial 
reasons for so doing; and was answerable to his Majesty 
for the truth of the accusation. 

Then also this model of a government by a Governor, 
Council and Assembly, was confirmed to them with a farther 
clause, that if the Governor should happen to die, or be re- 
moved, and no other person in the country nominated by 
the Crown to supply his place, then the President, or eldest 
Councellor, with the assistance of any five of the Council, 
should take upon him the administration of the govern- 
ment; all which are authorised by commission and instruc- 
tions to the Governor. 

Before the year 1680, the Council sat in the same House 
with the Burgesses of Assembly, much resembling the 
model of the Scotch Parliament; and the Lord Colepeper 
taking advantage of some disputes among them, procured 
the Council to sit apart from the Assembly; and so they 
became two distinct Houses, in imitation of the two Houses 
of Parliament in England: the Lords and Commons; and 
so is the Constitution at this day. (1705-22.) 

And such substantially the Constitution of our Colony 
continued to be until the period of the revolution, when, 
on the discontinuance of assemblies, in consequence of 
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the withdrawal and subsequent hostilities of Lord Dun- 
more, in 1774-75, it became necessary to provide some other 
body in their place, competent to the discharge of the or- 
dinary business of the government, and to the calling forth 
the powers of the State for the maintenance of our oppo- 
sition to Great Britain, and Conventions were therefore intro- 
duced, consisting of two delegates from each county, meet- 
ing together and forming one house, on the plan of the 
former House of Burgesses, to whose places they succeed- 
ed. These were at first chosen anew for every particular 
session. But in March 1775, they recommended to the 
people to choose a Convention which should continue in 
office for one year. This was done accordingly in April 
1775, and in the July following that Convention passed an 
ordinance providing for the election of delegates in the 
month of April annually. 


Under this ordinance, at the annual election in April 
1776, a Convention for the year was elected, which met 
soon afterwards, on the 6th of May, 1776, in the old Capi- 
tol, in the city of Williamsburg, and proceeding at once 
to consider the extraordinary state of the country, on the 
15th of that month, adopted a resolution instructing the 
delegates representing the colony in the General Congress 
to move that body to declare the United Colonies free and 
independent States, &c., and another appointing a com- 
mittee to prepare and report a Declaration of Rights, and 
“a Plan of Government which should be most likely to main- 
tain peace and order in this Colony, and secure substan- 
tial and equal liberty to the people.” The Committee, ac- 
cordingly, prepared and reported a Declaration of Rights, 
which was fully discussed, and finally adopted on the 12th 
of June following ; and subsequently a Plan of Govern- 
ment, which also was amply discussed, and on the 29th of 
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the same month, unanimously adopted as the Constitution 
of the State. 

By this instrument it was provided, that the Legislature 
should, thenceforth consist of two houses, meeting once 
or oftener every year, and forming a General Assembly ; 
the one called the House of Delegates, composed of two 
delegates representing each county, annually chosen by 
such citizens as possessed a small freehold as then defined 
by law; (together with a single delegate from the city of 
Williamsburg, and another from the borough of Norfolk, 
elected according to their charters ;) and the other called 
the Senate, composed of 24 members, chosen every four 
years, by the same electors, the several counties being dis- 
tributed into as many senatorial districts for the purpose. 
All laws were to originate in the House of Delegates, the 
Senate to approve or reject them, or to amend them with 
the consent of the House of Delegates. and not otherwise. 
Money-bills, however, were not to be altered by the Sen- 
ate, in any manner whatever, but to be simply approved or 
rejected. The Executive power was vested in a Governor 
elected annually by joint ballot of the Legislature, but only 
eligible for three years in seven; with a Privy Council or 
Council of State, to aid him in the discharge of his duties, 
consisting of eight members, elected by the Legislature, 
two of whom should be removed by joint ballot of both 
Houses of Assembly at the end of every three years, and 
be inetigible for the three next. The Judiciary department 
was to consist of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals, and General Court, Judges in Chancery, &c., 
and the County Courts already established, with such 
others as should be established by the Legislature 
from time to time—all Judges to hold their offices during 
good behaviour, and to be absolutely independent in the 
discharge of their duties. Besides the Governor, and Privy 
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Councillors, the Judges of the Superior Courts, and most 
of the executive officers, were appointed by the General 
Assembly, as were also the delegates to Congress for some 
time. 

Such was this important instrument, manifestly framed 
in a wise, cautious, and conservative spirit, with a due re- 
gard to all the lights of experience, and with a just vene- 
ration for all that was truly valuable in our ancient institu- 
tions; with such changes only as had become necessary 
and proper in the new state of things that had grown up 
out of the troubles of the times. © In short, our fathers, in 
establishing this Constitution, seem to us to have followed 
the example of our English ancestors at the period of the 
revolution of 1688—so warmly and justly commended by 
Burke. ‘‘ We wished,” says he, “at the period of the re- 
volution, and do now wish, to derive all we possess as an 
inheritance from our fathers. Upon that body and stock of 
inheritance, we have taken care not to inoculate any scion 
alien to the nature of the original plant. All the reforma- 
tions we have hitherto made have proceeded upon the prin- 
ciple of reverence to antiquity; and I hope, nay I am per- 
suaded, that all those which possibly may be made here- 
after will be carefully formed upon analogical precedent, 
2uthority and example.” 


SELECT SENTENCES. 


The light which we have gained was given us not to be ever 
staring on, but by it to discern onward things more remote from 
our knowledge.— Milton. 


If no use is made of the labors of past ages, the world must 
remain always in the infancy of knowledge.—Johnson. 
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PATRICK HENRY AND JOHN RANDOLPH. 


We find that the article we published in our last num- 
ber, entitled ‘Reminiscences of Patrick Henry,” (written 
by the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Princeton,) has been read 
with much interest by some of our readers. One of these, 
a friend in Charlotte, writes: “I have read your last num- 
ber with great interest. It was well-timed to introduce the 
tract of Dr. Alexander on the character of Henry, which 
posterity will require to be vouched by something more 
than Mr. Wirt’s life of him. Since reading the article, I 
have made some inquiries about his last speech, and will 
mention that Dr. Alexander errs in making him speak from 
the court-house steps, as he actually spoke from the steps 
of the tavern. But Dr. A. is elearly right about Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s speech which was very short, and hardly worthy of 
the compliment paid to it by the clown who was looking 
on; as stated in the Memoir of Dr. Rice. I have heard 
the late Col. Carrington, who was the opposing candidate 
for Congress, declare again and again, that Randolph spoke 
but very little, and mainly to the purport that, as Henry 
was once, so he wasthen. The man in the crowd who 
threw up his arm was named John Harrey, who was a hard 
horse in his day. Some of the people, to get him out of 
the way, told him his horse was loose, but Harrey would 
not move. I learn this from Dr. A. of our county, who 
was present at the time.” 

On reading this note, we have turned to the passage in 
the Memoir of Dr. Rice to which it refers, and which con- 
tains, we see, that gentleman’s reminiscence of the last 
speech of Patrick Henry and the first of John Randolph, 
as reported by the author of the Memoir, as follows: 

“On one of these occasions, more particularly, as I ree 
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member to have heard him say, he was there when his old 
and kind monitor, Patrick Henry, made one of his last 
addresses to the people, and when the celebrated John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, made almost his first appearance 
on the stage of public life. This was, I think, in the spring 
of 1799, when Mr. Henry, was a candidate to represent 
the county of Charlotte, in which he resided, in the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and Mr. Randolph was out to represent the 
district of which that county formed a part, in the Congress 
of the United States. He was, of course, greatly pleased 
with both orators. Though he paid his special homage, as 
he told me, to the setting rather than to the rising sun. 
The former, indeed, still showed all the grandeur of his 
splendid orb; while the latter, we may suppose, just rising 
above the edge of the horizon, hardly appeared as yet in 
his proper shape, and only intimated his future brilliancy, 
by the fitful but prophetic glances of his beams.”’* 


* I may add here, by the way, that in giving me his account 
of the affair, he exhibited a very amusing specimen of that pe- 
culiar humour which Dr. Speece has mentioned as one of his 
characteristic traits, in describing the effect produced by the two 
speakers upon a countryman present, in a most droll and diver- 
ting manner. The man, it seems, drank in all Mr. Henry’s 
words with open mouth, as well as ears, and when the orator 
closed his address, stood still waiting for more last words from 
those wonderful lips ; thinking, no doubt, (as he showed by his 
looks,) that such a talker was the only man in the world worth 
hearing. Accordingly, when Mr. Randolph, immediately after- 
wards, got up to mc a something like a reply to Mr. Henry, 
(though they were not rival candidates; but only of opposite 
politics,) Clodpole appeared to regard it as a great piece of pre- 
sumption in any one, but especially such a beardless whipster, 
to attempt to speak after old Patrick, and was evidently most 
doggedly determined not to hear a word that he couldsay. By 
degrees, however, the clear silver tones, and spirit-stirring ac- 
cents of the youthful orator began to produce their effect upon 
him in spite of himself, and, after listening to him for a little 
while, he turned around to another countryman at his elbow, 
and, with a most comical expression of face, “I tell you what,” 
said he, ‘the youug man is no bug-eater neither.” 
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We must add here, that on reading our correspondent’s 
account of this first speech of Mr. Randolph, (confirming 
that of Dr, Alexander,) we doubt whether the writer of the 
Memoir has not given it too high a praise in the somewhat 
cautious compliment which he pays it; and Mr. Randolph 
himself, we observe, does not appear to have thought much 
of this juvenile effort, when he says of it, in one of his let- 
ters recently published in Garland’s Life of him: ‘ My 
first attempt at public speaking was in opposition to Patrick 
Henry, at Charlotte March court, 1799.’ As to Mr. G.’s 
account of the affair, which is very different, we shall only 
say that it is not supported by any evidence that we have 
either heard or seen. 


STRACHEY’S ACCOUNT OF POCAHONTAS. 


Mr. Editor,—In a brief notice of Strachey’s Virginia 
Britannia which appeared in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger for April last, (written, I understand, by a pleasant 
friend of ours,) I find the following paragraph: 

“ We have also a circumstance mentioned in connection 


with the family of this great chief, (Powhatan,) which is 
certainly new to us, namely, that ‘“ young Pocahunta, 
(Pocahontas,) a daughter of his, using to our fort in tymes 
past, was married to a private captaine called Kokoum, some 
two years since.’ This was, of course, before the marriage 
of this interesting woman to Mr. Rolfe.” 

Now I own I was a little startled at reading this novel 
piece of intelligence ; for though I am not exactly a mon- 
ogamist, and have no objection of course to a young wi- 
dow’s marrying again, (after a reasonable time allowed for 
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mourning,) I confess I felt a little hurt to learn in this way, 
that my incomparable Indian maid, (as I have always 
thought her) had turned out to be one who had worn weeds. 
I was indeed naturally unwilling to believe it on the testi- 
mony of a stranger like Strachey, unsupported, and in fact 
virtually and almost expressly contradicted by all our other 
early chroniclers, and Captain Smith himself among them. 
Still I thought it but fair to suspend my opinion until I 
could see the book, and examine the point for myself. Now 
I have since seen the book, which I have before me at this 
time, and I am satisfied that our friend has not, in this in- 
stance, used all that attention and acumen which he knows 
so well how to exert in a case in court, (aliguando bonus 
dormitat Homerus, says Horace ;) but has simply mistaken 
the true meaning of the passage he quotes: as, with your 
leave, I propose to show. . 

Observe then, if you please, that the whole passage in 
Strachey which our writer quotes only in part, reads thus: 
“T say they,” (Kemps and Machumps, two Indians,) “ of- 
ten reported to us that Powhatan had then lyving twenty 
sonnes and ten daughters, beside a young one by Winga- 
nuske, Machumps his sister, a great darling of the king’s ; 
and besides, young Pocahunta,” (our Pocahontas,) a daugh- 
ter of his using sometyme to our fort in tymes past, now mar- 
ried to a private captaine, called Kokoum, some two years 
since.” (p. 54.) 

Now I shall surprise our writer—and perhaps our reader 
too—by asserting at once what I shall prove presently, that 
the report of the marriage of young Pocahunta recorded 
in this Jast clause of the sentence which I have undersco- 
red, refers in fact to the first and only marriage of our he- 
roine with Mr. Rolfe, in 1613, and not as our writer sup- 
poses to any prior one—the only mistake being in the 
name of the husband. And how doI muke this out? Why 
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thus. On a close inspection of that part of the sentence 
which I have marked, it is plain that it is not to be taken 
as a part of Kemps and Machumps’ report to Strachey, nor, 
as it might seem at first sight, as Strachey’s own statement 
of a fact coming within his own knowledge while he was 
in Virginia, (in 1610 and 1611,) but only as a report which 
he bad heard at some subsequent time which he “ now’ re- 
cords. And when did he write this “now ?’’ for the answer 
to this qnestion will furnish the key to open the true mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

In answer to this question, then, I shall only say that 
the able and accomplished editor, Mr. Major, informs us in 
his Introduction, that Strachey after his return to Eng- 
land, in 1612, employed himself in preparing his work, 
that is, as we may say, in writing out his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, in a manuscript of which he made two copies 
and shortly after lodged one of them, dedicated to Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, in the British Museum, and the other, dedica- 
ted to Sir Thomas Apsley, (father of the celebrated Mrs. 
Lucy Hutchinson,) afterwards appointed Lieutenant of the 
Tower, in the Ashmolean Collection of Manuscripts at Ox- 
ford ; and though he cannot ascertain the exact time at 
which these copies were written, he argues very reasonably 
to prove that the last mentioned one of them which was 
the earliest, if they were not both of the same date, must 
have been written after 1612 and before 1616. Say, then, 
that Strachey began his work in 1613 or 1614, and allow 
him a year or two to write his book, which is little enough 
seeing that they did not write by steam in those days, and 
he was not writing for the press or for money, but for pos- 
terity, (“This shall be known to the generations to come,” 
is his motto ;) and it will appear that he must have finished 
his copies, or the earliest of them, sometime in 1615. But 
if so, the “two years since” would just carry us back to 
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1613, the very year in which, according to all accounts, 
Pocahontas was actually married to Mr. Rolfe:—which is 
what I undertook to prove. 

“ But what then,” our writer may ask, ‘ are we to do with 
Capt. Kokoum? Can you turn him into master Rolfe, by 
any sleight of hand or pen?” Well, perhaps I could if I 
felt myself bound to do so; but in fact I have virtually done 
it already ; for I have proved that Strachey’s report refers 
to the marriage of our heroine with master Rolfe, and if 
Capt. Kokoum is not master Rolfe, he is nobody that we 
know of—a mere man of straw—and the report itself was 
athing of air, and nothing more, 

But at any rate, if [ cannot exactly turn Capt. Kokoum 
into master Rolfe, I think I can imagine atleast how Strachey 
may have come to call master Rolfe Capt. Kokoum— 
which will do as well. Suppose, then, what is likely 
enough, that he heard the report of the marriage in Lon- 
don, from some Indian come over from Virginia, (perhaps 
the said Machumps himself, who, he tells us, had been 
sometime in England before he saw him in Virginia, and. 
may have come over again,) it is not at all improbable that 
such an informant might call master Rolfe Capt. Kokoum, 
by trying awkwardly to accommodate his outlandish name 
to his own Indian mouth. Or it may have been a fancy 
name that he gave him, from some association or other that 
we have not learned. The Indians indeed were apt to in- 
dulge themselves in this way. Thus Strachey tells us that 
they called the English Tassantasses, for some reason best 
known to themselyes, and, if so, why might they not call 
Rolfe Kokoum, or any thing else they liked? As for Cap- 
taine, it was manifestly only a title of honor—a nom de 
guerre—like the honorary Colonel which, by the courtesy 
of Virginia, we often confer upon any distinguished gen- 
tleman ;—ethough master Rolfe may have been a veritable 
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Captain of militia. I may add here, that Strachey him- 
self, if not exactly “ of imagination all compact,” hap- 
pens to have a singular idiosyncrasy on this very point, of 
giving new names to old persons and things. Thus he 
calls Virginia, Virginia Britannia ; James River, the King’s 
River; and Pocahontas herself he calls Mmonate—a very 
pretty name, but one by which she has hever been known, 
or heard of before, in these parts. But if he calls Poca- 
hontas monate, why may he not have called master Rolfe, 
Capt. Kokoum, to please himself? Jocose hec. But seri- 
ously, I do not hold myself bound to account for Strachey’s 
misinformation or mistake on this point of the name, which 
may have occurred in any way you please ; (if indeed it is 
not, after all, a mere mistake of the manuscript, or of the 
press.) It is certainly quite sufficient for me that I have 
shewed that Strachey must have referred to the reported 
marriage of Pocahontas with master Rolfe, and no other; 
as there was in fact no other to which he could have re- 
ferred ;—and have thus reconciled his testimony with that 
of our other chroniclers, which otherwise would have con- 
flicted with all their statements, and would have been un- 
worthy of credit. 
PHILO. 


TRUE FAME. 


The fame that a man wins himself is best ; 

That he may call his own; honours put to him 

Make him no more a man than his clothes do, 

Which are as soon ta’en off; for in the warmth 

The heat comes from the body, not the weeds ; 

So man’s true fame must strike from his own deeds, 
Middleton. 
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REMINISCENCES OF REVOLUTIONARY AND SUB- 
SEQUENT TIMES. 


[We extract the following interesting Reminiscences of Revo- 
lutionary and Subsequent Times from an auto-biographical ac- 
count of himself written by the late eminent and excelleut Rev. 
Dr. Ashbel Green, of Philadelphia, contained in a more extended 
Life of him, receutly published by the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, of 
the same city. Dr. G. was born in New Jersey, in 1762,— 
served in the militia of that State in 1778-79—was Chaplain to 
Congress from 1792 to 1800—and President of Princeton College, 
from 1812 to 1822; after which he resided in Philadelphia until 
his death in May 1848.] 


GENERAL WASHINGTON AT TRENTON. 


Ramsay states that the contrast between the circumstan- 
ces of Washington in 1776, and those at the time when, 
in the same place, he was hailed in song and his way 
strewed with flowers, as he passed under a triumphal arch, 
“filled him with sensations not to be described.”’ This is 
no doubt true, but I have a small matter to state, which as 
far as I know has not appeared in history. You know that 
a considerable part of Trenton lies between two hills, the 
one in the main road leading from Princeton, the other on 
the south west side of the Assanpink creek. The British 
troops under the command of Lord Cornwallis, had ad- 
vanced fiom Princeton, easily vanquishing the feeble oppo- 
sition that they met with, and had planted their artillery on 
the hill a little within the entrance of the town. Washing- 
ton had concentrated his whole force on the westerly side 
of the creek, and placed his artillery on the hill which rises 
from its margin, and a brisk cannonade was going on be« 
tween the hostile armies, These things being premised, I 
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am prepared to repeat, as nearly as I can recollect it, what 
was told me by an officer of the American army, whose 
credibility I had no reason to question. He said that 
Washington selected a corps of his best men, and stationed 
them at the only bridge over the creek within the town—a 
wooden bridge, from which the planks that covered the 
sleepers had been removed. The officer to whom the com- 
mand of the picked corps was entrusted, if I recollect 
rightly, was of the name of Parker, and on leaving him, 
Washington said, “ Mr. Parker, you will understand that I 
expect this pass to be well defended.” ‘‘Sir,” replied 
Parker, “‘we mean to lie down upon it.” “ That‘s right,” 
said the General. He then rode to his artillery, and facing 
the enemy, remained in the direct range of their cannon 
shot. Some of his officers importuned him to go over the 
brow of the hill, where his personal exposure would not be 
so great. But he absolutely refused to change his position, 
assigning as his reason that his remaining where he was 
might be of use to encourage the artillery men, who were 
firing on the enemy. The officers, however, imputed it to 
another cause ; they thought he was wishing and waiting for 
a cannon ball to terminate his life and his anxieties together. 
This, of course, was only an opinion, but an opinion de- 
rived from the apparently desperate state of the American 
army, at that critical hour. For had the suggestion of Sir 
William Erskine to Lord Cornwallis been adopted, which 
was, that before the British troops retired to their quarters, 
he should compel Washington to a decisive battle, humanly 
speaking the cause was desperate. All depended on gain- 
ing the fight. For myself I do not believe the opinion of 
the officers that has been mentioned, was well founded. 
Washington probably judged rightly, that his exposed situ- 
ation was of great use to encourage his men; and he never 
refused to face the most appalling danger, when by doing 
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so he could serve his country. Besides, his danger at the 
bridge of Trenton was far less than in the following morn- 
ing, where for a considerable time, he was between the 
musket firing of the enemy and hisown troops. His trust, 
in both instances, was, I doubt not, in the protecting prov- 
idence of God, which he was wont so frequently and im- 
pressively to acknowledge. Not that he supposed, as the 
Indians are said to have done, at the time of Braddock’s 
defeat, that a musket or rifle ball could not kill him. No, 
he was careful never to embark in any cause which he did 
not deliberately believe to be a righteous one; and having 
done so, he fearlessly performed his duty, leaving it to the 
Sovereign Disposer of all events to decide whether he should 
live or die. This was true courage, a quality which he 
possessed in as great a degree as any human being that 
ever breathed. It certainly was remarkable, though not 
singular, that in all the dangers through which he passed in 
his military career, he was never wounded. But it was not 
wonderful that when, as President of the Unitéd States, 
and amidst the plaudits of the whole country, he arrived 
at the bridge of Trenton, now adorned with a triumphal 
arch, and the softer sex hailing him as their deliverer, the 
recollection of the contrast formed by this scene, and that 
which he witnessed in 1776, should fill him with indescri- 
bable sensations. I think it was stated at the time that he 
wept freely. 


CONGRESS IN PRINCETON. 


On the 20th of June, 1783, a collection of mutinous sol- 
diers of the American army, in number about 300, sur- 
rounded the State House in Philadelphia, in which were 
sitting the Continental Congress, and the Supreme Exec- 
utive Council of Pennsylvania. ‘They placed guards at 
every door; and sent in a written message to the President 
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and Council of the State, and threatened to let loose an 
enraged soldiery upon them, if they were not gratified as 
to their wishes, within twenty minutes. The situation of 
congress, though they were not the particular object of the 
soldiers’ resentment, was far from being agreeable. After 
being about three hours under duress, they retired, but pre- 
viously resolved that the authority of the United States had 
been grossly insulted. Soon after they left Philadelphia, 
and fixed on Princeton as the place of their next meeting.” 
This occurrence took place in the summer of my senior 
year in college. The congress assembled in Princeton, 
before the end of the month in which they left Philadelphia. 
The members sought such accommodations as they could 
find in the families of the village, which was not then a 
third part as large as it is at present. Congress held their 
sittings in the library room of Nassau Hall—a room which 
was nearly as spacious as that which they occupied in Phil- 
adelphia. Their committees made use of the lodging 
rooms intended for students, of which there were a num- 
ber then vacant. Doctor Elias Boudinot, who was a trus- 
tee of the college, was at this time the president of con- 
gress. Not long after their meeting at Princeton, the 
national jubilee, the 4th of July, was to be celebrated ; and 
then occurred the first instance of the Whig and Cliosophic 
societies appointing each an orator, to represent them as 
speaker before a public audience. I had the honour to be 
the Whig representative, and my Cliosophic competitor 
was a classmate, by the name of Gilbert T. Snowden. The 
subject of my oration was, “‘ The superiority of a republi- 
can government over any other form.” Congress made a 
part of our audience, and the orators of the day were in- 
vited by the president of congress to dine with him and his 
other invited guests, at his quarters, which were with his 
sister, then a widow, at her seat at Morven. 
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The church in Princeton had been repaired during the 
summer (1783) which preceded the commencement at 
which I received my bachelor’s degree. An extended stage, 
running the length of the pulpit side of the church, had 
been erected ; and as the president of congress was a trus- 
tee of the college, and the president of the college had 
recently been a distinguished member of congress, and 
that body itself had been accommodated in the college 
edifice, an adjournment to attend commencement seemed 
to be demanded by courtesy, and was readily agreed on. 
We accordingly had on the stage, with the trustees and 
the graduating class, the whole of the congress, the minis- 
ters of France and Holland, and commander-in-chief of 
the American army. The valedictory oration had been 
assigned to me, and it concluded with an address to Gen- 
eral Washington. I need not tell you, that both in pre- 
paring and delivering it, I put forth all my powers. The 
General coloured as I addressed him, for his modesty was 
among the qualities which so highly distinguished him. 
The next day, as he was going to attend on a committee 
of congress, he met me in one of the long entries of the 
college edifice, stopped and took me by the hand, and com- 
plimented me on my address, in language which I should 
lack his modesty if I repeated it, even to you. After walking 
and conversing with me for a few minutes, he requested me 
to present his best wishes for their success in life to my 
classmates, and then went to the committee room of con- 
gress. 

General Washington made a present of fifty guineas to 
the trustees of the college, which they laid out in a full 
length portrait of him, painted by the elder Peale, of Phil- 
adelphia. This picture now occupies the place, and it is 
affirmed the very frame, which contained the picture of 
George the Second, and which was decapitated by Wash- 
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ington’s artillery, as stated in my last letter. There is a 
representation in the back ground of this picture, of the 
battle of Princeton, in which General Mercer, prostrate, 
wounded and bleeding, hoids a conspicuous place. 


PROGRESS OF PERSONAL COMFORT. 


It is of some importance at what period a man is born. 
A young man, alive at this period, hardly knows to what 
improvements of human life he has been introduced ; and 
I bring before his notice the following eighteen changes 
which have taken place in England since I began to breathe 
the breath of life—a period amounting now to nearly sev- 
enty years. Gas was unknown; I[ groped my way about 
the streets of London, in all but the utter darkness of a 
twinkling oil lamp, under the protection of watchmen, in 
their climacteric, and exposed to every species of insult, I 
have been nine hours in sailing from Dover to Calais, be- 
fore the invention of steam. It took me nine hours to go 
from Taunton to London. In going from Taunton to Bath, 
I suffered between 10 and 12,000 severe contusions, before 
stone breaking Macadam was born. I paid £15 in a single 
year for repairs of carriage springs on the pavement of 
London; and now I glide, without noise or fracture, on 
wooden pavements. I can walk, by the assistance of the 
police, from one end of London to the other, without mo- 
lestation ; or, if tired, get into a cheap cab, instead of those 
cottages on wheels, which the hackney coaches were at 
the beginning of my life. 

I had noumbrella. They were little used and very dear. 
There were no water-proof hats, and my hat has ofien been 
reduced by rains to its primitive pulp. J could not keep 
my small clothes in their. proper places, for braces were 
unknown. If I had the gout, there was no colchicum. If 
I was biljous, there was no calomel. If I was attacked by 
the ague, there was no guinine. There were filthy coffee 
houses iustead of elegant clubs, Game could not be bought. 
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Quarrels about uncommuted tithes were endless. The cor- 
ruption of Parliament before reform, infamous. There 
were no banks to receive the savings of the poor. The 
poor laws were gradually sapping the vitals of the country. 
Whatever miseries I suffered, I had no post, for a single 
penny, to whisk my complaints to the remotest corners of 
the empire. And yet, in spite of all these privations, I 
lived on quietly, and am now ashamed that I was not dis- 
contented, and utterly surprised that all these changes and 
inventions did not occur two centuries ago. I forgot to 
add that as the basket of the stage coaches, in which bag- 
gage was then carried, had no springs, your clothes were 
rubbed to pieces, and that even in the best society, one- 
third at least of the genteel were always drnnk. 
Rev. Sidney Smith. 


EUROPE, PAST AND PRESENT: 
A Comprehensive Manual of European Geography and 


History ; with Separate Descriptions and Statistics of Each 
State, and a copious Index, Facilitating Reference to every 
essential fact in the History and Present State of Europe. 
By Francis H. Ungewitter, L. L.D. New York; Geo. P. 
Putnam. 1850. 

This work is truly all that it professes to be, a valuable 
guide and aid to any one who desires to obtain a good 
general view of Europe Past and Present—or any part of 
Itat once. Itis, of course, a book of reference rather than 
for reading—though there are ‘parts of it which may be 
read with interest. It is, indeed, a Manual, which ought 
to be in every hand—or near it—and ready to be taken up 
twenty times a day. It is published under the auspices of 
Putnam, and, of course, in handsome style. 


THE WORLD’S PROGRESS: 


A Dictionary of Dates. With Tabular Views of Gene- 
ral History, and a Historical Chart Edited by G. P. Put- 
nam, &c. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1851. 

This work also is a valuable—or rather invaluable—help 
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to the student of History, or to the general reader. It 
contains, indeed, a large amount and great variety of use- 
ful and agreeable information, condensed into the smallest 
compass compatible with its object; and no one who de- 
sires to know what has been done in the world before he 
was born, and down to the present time, should suffer him- 
self to be without it for a day. We must add that the ap- 
pearance of the volume is altogether worthy of its merit. 


THE MOON. 
AN EMBLEM. 


Ablata at Alba. 


I saw the virgin Queen of Night 
Pursue her path above, 

While many an earthly gem grew bright 
Beneath her beaming love. 


And many a youth, with ardent gaze, 
Admired each earthly gem, 

While she, with all her radiant rays, 
Passed unobserved by them. 


But, with a meek and modest grace, 
She smiled upon the crowd, 

And hid her pale and pensive face 
Within a lucid shroud. 


Yet still, as one of heavenly birth, 
Her way was in the skies; 
And still, tho’ hid from all on earth, 
She shone to angels’ eyes. M. S. 
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Various Intelligence. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


In addition to our brief notice of the late Annual Meeting of 
the Society, on the 12th ult. in a former part of this number, 
we submit here some further particulars of the proceedings, for 
the information of the members, and all concerned. 


List of Books, &c., presented to the Society during the past year. 


Monthly Review, Enlarged, 21 vols., 8vo. By Conway Rob- 
inson, of Richmond. 

Foote’s Sketches of Virginia, Historical and Biographical, 
1 vol., 8vo.; By the Author, Rev. Wm. Henry Foote, D. D., 
of Romney. 

Smith’s Tour in America, 2 vols., 8vo., (from the Library of 
the late John Randolph, of Roanoke.) By John R. Bryan, of 
Gloucester. 

English Voyages and Discoveries in America, &c., in the 
16th century, &c., by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Sir Francis Drake, and others, 1 vol. small folio. An 
Account of the Navigators of the Globe, and of the Discove- 
ries of the East and West Indies, &c., 1 vol., folio. The De- 
bate in the House of Representatives of the U. S. on the Semi- 
nole War, in 1819, 1 vol.,8vo. Kuapp’s Biographical Sketches 
of Eminent Men, 1 vol., 8vo. By Thomas H. Ellis, of Rich- 
mond. - 

Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1 vol.. 
8vo. By the Society. 

Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society in 1850, 
in pamphlets. By the Society. 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philan- 
thropy, in pamphlets. By the Society. 


4 
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Report on Mason and Dixon’s Line, in pamphlet. By the 
Author, Col. J. D. Graham. 

Ward’s India and the Hindoos, 1 vol.,12me. Dwight’s Chris- 
tianity Revived in the East, 1 vol.,12mo. By John R. Thomp- 
son, of Richmond. 

Smith’s Select Discourses on the Functions of the Nervous 
System, &c., 1 vol., 12mo. The Mutations of the Earth; aud 
a Monograph on the Moral Sense, in pamphlets. By the Au- 
thor, John Augustine Smith, M. D., of New York. 

The Record of the Proceedings of the Virginia State Society 
of Cincinnati, from the 6th of October, 1783, toe ——. By 
Benj. W. Leigh, of Halifax. 

A copy of a Manuscript, entitled “ Vita Johannis Fabricii, 
Militis Angli;” or a Life of Capt. John Smith, written in Latin, 
by Henry Wharton, in 1685. By Wm. W. Gilmer, of Albe- 
marle. 

An Engraved Likeness of Henry Clay, in Mezzotint, from 
Nagles’ Bust Portrait of the Statesman. By the Publisher, Wm. 
B. Lane, of Philadelphia. 

An Elegant Engraving, entitled the First Prayer in Congress, 
September, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia, from the 
original picture painted expressly for the Engraving. By Con- 
way Robinson, and Gustavus A. Myers, of Richmond. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The following is a List of the Officers of the Society, &c., at the 
present time. 


Hon. WM. C. RIVES, President. 

Hon. JAMES McDOWELL, 

WM. H. MACFARLAND, Ese. $ Vice-Presidents. 

Hon. JOHN Y. MASON, 

WM. MAXWELL, Corresponding — 
(also Rec. Sec. and Librarian.) 

GEORGE N. JOHNSON, Treasurer. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Conway Rosinson, Chairman. Tuomas T. Gites, 
Gustavus A. Myers, Tuomas H. Exuis, 
Socrates Maurin, Cuarves Carter Ler, 
Artuur A. Morson. 
The Officers of the Society are, ex-officio, members of the 
Executive Committee. 


HONORARY MEMBEBS. 
Elected During the Past Year. 


Hon. Lewis Warrineton, Washington. 
Hon. Josern C. Case rt, of Nelson. 
Gen’t. Joun H. Cocker, of Fluvanna. 
Gen’t Epwarp Warts, of Roanoke. 

Rr. Rev. Bishop Wm. Means, of Clarke. 
Rev. Dr. Wn. S. Puvmer, of Baltimore. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Enrolled during the past year. 


Anthony W. McIntosh; Wm. W. Lamb; Robert Leslie, 
James Lyons; Wm. Barret. 


DISCOVERIES OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 


There has been no period since the commencement of the 
world in which so many important discoveries, tending to the 
benefit of mankind, were made as in the last half century. Some 
of the most wonderful results of human intelleet have been wit- 
nessed in the last fifty years. Some of the grandest concep- 
tions of genius have been perfected. It is remarkable how the 
mind of the world has run into scientific investigation, and what 
achievements it has eflected in that short period. Before the 
year 1800 there was not a single steamboat in existence, and the 
application of steam to machinery was unuknowa. Futtron 
launched the first steamboat in 1807. Now there are three 
thousand steamboats traversing the waters of America, and the 
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time saved in travel is equal to seventy per cent. The rivers 
of every country in the world, nearly, are traversed by steam- 
boats. In 1800 there was not a single railroad in the world. 
In the United States alone there are now 8,797 miles of rail- 
road, costing $286,000,000 to build, and about 22,000 miles in 
England and America, The locomotive will now travel in as 
many hours, a distance which in 1800 required as many days to 
accomplish. In 1800 it took weeks to convey intelligence he- 
tween Philadelphia and New Orleans; now it can be accom- 
plished in minutes through the electric telegraph, which only 
had its beginning in 1843. Voltaism was discovered in March, 
1800. The electro magnet in 1821. Electro-typing was dis- 
covered only a few years ago. Hoe’s printing press, capable 
of printing 10,000 copies an hour, is a very recent discovery, 
but of a most important character. Gas light was unknown in 
1800; now every city and town of any pretence are lighted with 
it, and we have the announcement of a still greater discovery 
by which light, heat, and motve power may be all produced 
from water, with scarcely any cost. Daguerre communicated to 
the world his beautiful invention in 1839. Gun cotton and chlo- 
roform are discoveries but of a few years old. Astronomy has 
added a number of new planets to the solar system. Agricul- 
tural chemistry has enlarged the domain of knowledge in that 
important branch of scientific research, and mechanics have 
increased the facilities for production, and the means of accom- 
plishing an amount of labor which far transcends the ability of 
united manual effort to accomplish. The triumphs achieved in 
this last branch of discovery and invention are enough to mark 
the last half century as that which has most contributed to aug- 
ment personal comforts, enlarge the enjoyments, and add to the 
blessings of man. What will the next half century accomplish ? 
We may look for still greater discoveries. for the intellect of 
man is awake, exploring every mine of knowledge, and search- 
ing for useful information in every department of art and indus- 
try.—Phil. Ledger. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA TRADE. 


Previous to 1844, the very name of gutta percha was unknown 
to European commerce. In that year 2 ewt. of it were ship- 
ped experimentally from Singapore. The exportation of gutta 
percha from that port rose in 1845 to 169 piculs; (the picul is 
133} Ibs.); in 1846, to 5,364; in 1847, to 9,296; in the first 
seven months of 1848, to 6,768 piculs. In the first four and a 
half years of the trade, 21,598 piculs of gutta percha, valued at 
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274,190 dollars, were shipped at Singapure ; the whole of which 
was sent to England, with the exception of 15 piculs to Mau- 
ritius, 470 to the continent of Europe, and 922 to the United 
States. 


But this rapid growth of the new trade conveys only a faint 
idea of the commotion it created among the native inhabitants 
of the Indian Archipelago. The jungles of the Johore were 
the scene of the earliest gatherings, and they were soon ran- 
sacked in every direction by parties of Malays and Chinese, 
while the indigenous population gave themselves up to the search 
with a unanimity and zeal only to be equalled by that which 
made railway jobbers of every man, woman, and childin Eng- 
land about the same time. The Tamuvgong, with the usual 
policy of oriental governors, declared the precious gum a gov- 
ernment monopoly. He appropriated the greater part of the 
profits, and still left the Malays —— to stimulate them to 
pursue the quest, and to gain from 100 to 400 per cent. for 
themselves on what they procured from the aborigines. The 
Tamungong. not satisfied with buying at his own price all that 
was collected by private enterprise, seut out numerous parties 
of from 10 to 100 persons, and employed whole tribes of here- 
ditary serfs in the quest of gutta percha. 


This organized body of gum-hunters spread itself like a cloud 
of locusts over the whole of Johore, peninsular and insular. 
They crossed the frontier into Ligna, but there the sultan was 
not long in discovering the new value that had been conferred 
upon his gungles. He confiscated the greater part of what had 
been collected by the interlopers, and, in emulation of the Ta- 
mungong, declared gutta percha a royalty. 


The knowledge of the article, stirring the avidity of gather- 
ers, gradually spread from Singapore, northward as far as Pin- 
ang, southward along the east coast of Sumatra to Java, east- 
ward to Borneo, where it was found at Brune, Sarawak, and 
Pontianak on the west coast, at Keti and Passir on the east. 
The imports of gutta percha into Singapore, from the Ist of 
January to the 12th of July, 1848, aceording to their geographi- 
cal distribution, were :—From the Malay Peninsula, 593 piculs; 
from the Johore Archipelago. 1,269; from Sumatra, 1,066; 
from Batavia, 19; from Borneo, 55. The price at Singapore 
was originally 8 dollars per picul; it rose to 24, and fell about 
the middle of 1848 to 13. 

The commotion among the human race in the yt 
was great, but the vegetable kingdom suffered most by it. In 
the course of three and a half years, 270,000 trees were destroy- 
ed.—Mechanics’ Magazine, London. 


5* 
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THE FIRST CENSUS OF VIRGINIA. 


We have been permitted to examine the copy of an ancient 
and valuable record, which shows the population and property 
of Virginia in the year 1624. The census gives * the muster of 
the inhabitants” of each of the corporations and plantations 
existing at that date. This includes the names, age, and con- 
dition of the persons; the date of their arrival in the colony, 
with the name of the vessel in which they came over. It also 
shows the servants and slaves, the provisions, live-stock, poul- 
try, arms and ammunition, belonging to each. From this cen- 
sus it appears that slaves had been imported earlier than 1620, 
which is the period usually assigned for their introduction into 
Virginia. 

We have seen no work which will be more interesting to the 
historian or antiquary, none which throws so much light upon 
the customs and condition of the country at so early a period. 
Those skilful in genealogy,or interested in foreign inheritances, 
will no doubt examine the work with pleasure. We will mere- 
ly say for the information of that numerous and highly respec- 
table family lately assembled in Convention, that the name of 
“Jennings” did not occur upon a very cursory investigation. 
We find, however, many curious terms appropriated to the pe- 
riod. Amongst the arms are “snappances,” [flint locks, } “‘ match- 
locks,” and “ petronels."". The armor consists of “coats of 
mail” head pieces, * buffe coats,” “steele coats,” and * cors- 
lets.” We observe the muster of “ancient” [ensign] “* Thomas 
Savage,” &c. The aggregate population of Virginia, in 1624, 
according to this census, was about 6,000.—Wash. Republic. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of our State commenced its regular 
annual session in this city, on Monday the 2nd ult., when Geo. 
W. Hopkins, Esq., of Washington county, was elected Speaker 
of the House of Delegates, and Wm. H. Deunis, Esq., of Char- 
lotte, Speaker of the Senate. 

The Governor's Message, subsequently communicatod to both 
houses, and since published, is an able and interesting paper, 
presenting a very fair view of the true policy of our State in 
the prosecution of its public works, and in some other points 
which we need not notice. We say nothing, of course, of the 
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glance at our federal relations in the close; as it hardly falls 
within the compass of our work. , 

The accompanying documents, as usual, contain a great deal 
of useful information which ought to be duly considered. 


JENNY LIND’S CONCERT. 


We must note here that this far-famed songstress, commonly 
cleped “the Swedish Nightingale,” arrived in this city on 
‘hursday evening the 19th ult., and gave her concert, accord- 

ing to announcement, in the Marshall Theatre, ov the following 
evening, before a large and brilliant audience—the largest and 
most brilliant, it is said, that was ever assembled in this place. 
Besides our own citizens, indeed, there were many visiters from 
the neighboring towns and country, and some from a conside- 
rable distance. who had hastened hither, to fill the house. The 
arrangements for the occasion were all in handsome style, and 
the order observed was nearly perfect. To crown all, Jenny 
sang to admiration, and was applauded to the echo. Many of 
her hearers, indeed, as they tell us themselves, were charmed, 
transported, and carried away they know not where, by her 
ecstatic strains. A few, however, we must say, of the more 
judicious, were perhaps somewhat disappointed in her per- 
formance which did not quite come up to their excited expecta- 
tions; and not a few, we believe, even of the many, thought 
that they had paid a little too dear forthe whistle. The blame, 
however, of the unreasonable exaction, has been very gene- 
rally laid entirely upon Barnum, and not at all upon Jenny, “the 
Queen of Song,” who of course could do no wrong, and whose 
charms and charities together have united all hearts in her praise. 


—— 


POWERS THE SCULPTOR. 


The Enquirer of this city publishes an extract of a letter re- 
cently received from this distinguished artist, in which he says: 


“I must wait for the materials you have so kindly promised 
me, before I can give you an idea of the design and the cost of 
the group. Ido not remember the story of Pocahontas well 
enough to venture upon the subject without more light. I read 
it many years ago and with great interest, but my memory re- 
tains only a dim outline of the particulars. The history of our 
country affords few subjects so exquisitely adapted to the chisel 
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as this. I am now at work upon two ideal subjects. One I 
call * America.” The other is not named, though I have a 
name for her. The subject is American, and hereafter I mean 
to devote my time and humble abilities to my own glorious eoun- 
try. Why should her artists go to the ancients for subjects, 
while she affords so many touching themes for the pencil and 
the chisel? The only reasonable answer is, that America will 
not buy them. I shall prove whether this be true, at least in 
my Own case.” 


THE DANVILLE RAILROAD. 


We learn from the Times that this new rail road was 
formally opened on the 20th ult., when the first train with 
passengers left Richmond early in the morning with some thirty 
members and a number of other gentlemen, and made a rapid 
run to the Coal Pits. There was a handsome collation at the 
Pit-Head on the occasion. The road so far is said to be admi- 


rably constructed with the heavy rail. The enormous quarries 
of granite laid bare by the excavations for the track along the 
river were observed with special satisfaction. 


THE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


We understand that this road has recently been completed 
from the junction to this city, and is now in fulloperation. The 
Republican says: “The extension of the Central Railroad to 
Richmond is an important link in the connection of the metropolis 
with the West. The traveller may now leave Richmond soon 
after six in the morning, arrive at Charlottesville at one, and 
reach Staunton the same night. The facilities which are thus 
afforded to the agricultural community on the line through which 
the road passes are obvious, and the benefits thereof to Richmond 
will be speedily felt. Upon the road between Charlottesville and 
Staunton, great activity is exhibited, and we hope before a long 
time to record the extension of the road to Staunton with the 
exception of the tunnel, a heavy work which will require some 
years. But even with that gap, travellers will soon be able to 
reach Staunton at four o’clock on the same day on which they 
leave Richmond—a great stride in railroad progress.” 
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THE CONVENTION. 


This body which adjourned on the 4th of November last, 
came together again, on Monday the 6th instant. and will now 
proceed, no doubt, to its proper business, with all reasonable 
despatch. 


VIRGINIA WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


In a letter recently received from Rome, the following men- 
tion is made of the Virginia Washington Monument. 

“ Crawford is again at work with all his old ardor and enthu- 
siasm, and even carries his labors far into night. One of his 
sketches for the Washington Monument is already finished. He 
has taken Patrick Henry as his first subject, and an exquisitely 
graceful statue has he made of Virginia’s great orator.” 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


We observe that by order of the President, a national ship, 
the frigate St. Lawrence, will sail for England, on or about the 
first of next month, to carry out the contributions from all parts 
of the United States for the World’s Fair; and we have no doubt 
that they will amply maintain the credit of our country in the 
exhibition. We apprehend, however, we confess, that our own 
State will not shine in her part of the affair: though we under- 
stand that some fine specimens of native ores—some exquisite 
samples of tobacco—and a few other articles of well-wrought 
manufacture will be.sent to show what Nature has done for us, 
and to intimate at least what we may hereafter do for ourselves ; 
—but we can hardly expect them to attract much notice amidst 
all the blaze and prodigality of European art about them. Well 
—no matter—we shall comfort our patriotism as well as we can, 
by reflecting that if we have not much to send abroad to gratify 
the eyes of others, we have yet, by the favor of a kind Provi- 
dence, a great deal of solid and substantial comfort to gladden 
our own hearts at home. 
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Atliscellany. 


LITERARY -MINUTES. 


THE MIRROR. 


Plato has left us a pretty little epigrammatic trifle, in the form 
of a short speech supposed to be spoken by a certain Lais, an 
antiquated belle of his time, on hanging up her discarded mirror 
in the temple of Venus, saying: (as Prior has turned the Greek 
into English,) 


Venus, take my votive glass ; 
Since I am not what I was: 
What from this day I shall be, 
Venus, let me never see. 


Voltaire also has turned this bagatelle into French, in his way: 


Je le donne a Venus, puisque elle est tonjours belle : 
Il redouble trop mes ennuis. 

Je ne saurois me voir dans ce miroir fidelle, 

Ni telle que j’etais, ni telle que je suis. 


That is, (very nearly,) 


Venus, take my mirror there, 
Thou art always young and fair ; 
But it showeth me no more 
What I was in days of yore, 
And I do not wish to see 

What I am and am to be. 
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FINE WRITERS. 


Sidney, in his “‘ Defence of Poesy,” speaking of the poets and 
other rbetoricians of his time, says: ‘“ For now they cast sugar 
and spice upon every dish that is served at the table: like those 
Indians, not content to wear ear-rings at the fit and natural 
place of the ears, but they will thrust jewels through their nose 
and lips, because they will be sure to be fine.” 


So Cowley afterwards, in his “* Ode on Wit,” writes : 


Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild each part; 
That shews more cost than art. 

Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 


WITTY QUOTATIONS. 


It was Dean Swift, who, when a lady had thrown down a 
Cremona fiddle with a frisk of her Mantua shawl, made the hap- 
py quotation: 


*“ Mantua ve misere nimium vicina Cremona.” 


Hardly, if at all inferior, was the exclamation of Warton, when 
he snuffed out a candle: 


Brevis esse laboro: 
Obscurus fio. 


THE PRAISE OF LAW. 


Of Law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is in the bosom of God; her voice the harmony of the world ; 
all things in heaven and earth do her homage; the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power: both angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
joy.— Hooker. 
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ACTIVE VIRTUE. 


I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and uubreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race where that immortal garland is to be 
run for, not without dust and heat.— Milton. 


ON SEEING THE MOONBEAMS TREMBLING IN 
THE WATER. 


See here the fabling poet’s dream, 

Diana bathing in the stream ; 

She starts at every rustling breeze, 

And thinks some new Acton sees.—MS. 


ON A PORTRAICTURE OF CAPTAINE JOHN SMITH. 
(In the style of his day.) 


This Smith whose name shall never passe, 
Was not a wight to delve in brasse ; 

But all his workes, both brighte and bolde, 
Were ever wroughte of solid golde.—MS. 


ee 


AN EPIGRAM FROM MARTIAL. 


It is nothing, thou sayst, that thou askest of me: 
Then I give it, dear Thomas, most freely to thee. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received several valuable communications from C. 
C. of Petersburg; H. B. of Harrisonburg; and some others ; 
which shall appear in due time. 





